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ABSTRACT 

A review of research suggests th^it female . 
participation in the work force in the United States creates change 
in the socioeconomic status of womeruand thus in their consumer 
betiavior. In 1950, 25 percent of married women were in the labor 
force; in 1375, 44 percent wotked outside the home. The increasing 
nximber* of married working' women has led to the combination of the* 
mother/housewife role with employment outside the home; this affects 
the lifestyle of the entire family unit. However, women with a modern 
orientat;.ion' (all responsibilities, are shared by mari^tal partners) ,are 
less likely to enjoy housekeeping activities than are women with a 
.traditional orientation (the husband is the provider and the wife • 
cares for home- and children).. Employment moderates the housekeeping 
views expre'Ssed by both groups, each of whom i? likely to spend v 
little time in meal jjreparat ion , for example, when employed. Other 
research indicates tHat career women consider themselves 
broad-minded, dominating, frank, efficient, and independent; 
housewives depict themselves as kind, refined, and reserved. Also, 
working women and women who plan to work have more of a sense of 
partnership with their spouses than women who ?^main in the. home. 
These changes in employment and lifestyles have affected consumer 
behavior. For many purchases, price is less important than N 
convenience, ' availability^ service, and time savings. Working^ wives 
have gained more equality with their husbahds in/decision making, a 
fact that has ha^ impact on .all industries. (KC) 
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There is no doubt thatf the status of women haS changed. ^ This 
change is evident in a variety of ateas, including the percentage 
of women employed, the types of jobs held by women, the life styles , ^ 
df women, and the media por^traya], of women. The changing j^tatus o£ 
women has led to a redefinition 'of the rol6 of women, which has^ 
broad ^implications for marketeers , as well as 'for society; The pur- ; 
pose of this paper is to exdtiine changes which have, occxarred, par- 
t;icularly in the 'area of women's employment, and to discuss the im- 
pact' of tho^se. changes on life styles and constmier. behavior . 

WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE 

Female -participation in the labor force* provides dramatic 

evidence of the changing social and economic status, of women. 

During the past centiity'the ntanber of women in the labor force has 

grown from approxlynately 2.5 million to ov.er 43 million. In 1880 

almost 15. perceot of all women age 10 and over were in. the United' 

States labor force; ■'" .in 1981 the labor force participation rate for 

'women had increased to 52.1 percent of all women age 16 and over. 

* As Table 1 shows,- there has been steady growth in the number 

of working women, both as a percentage of all workers and as a . ' 

percentage of all women. In the first half of the century, increases . 
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- f TABLE 1 .' 

WOMEN'S PARTICIPATION IN- THE LABOR "FORCE 
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Year 



Wqjking Women 
As Percentage 
Of All Workers 



Working Women 
As Percent'age 
Of All Women 



Year 



Working Women 
As Percentage 
Of All Workers 



Working Wdmen 
As Percentage 
Of All Women 



1900 
-1910' 
-1920 

1930 



17% 
18% 
^21% 
20% 
22% 



1«% 

25% 
23% 
24% 



1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 
1980 



25% 

29% 

33% 

40%' 

43'% 



<« 
N 



29% 

34%' 

38% 

43% 

52% 



SOURCES: Barbara Sinclair Deckard, The Women's Movement , 3rd ed. .(New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1983), pp. 292, 3'06; and U.S. Department^ of Commerce," 
bureau of the Census, Population Profile of the United Stat;es: 1.981 , Current 
Population 'Reports, Series P-20, No. 374 (September 1982), p. 39; | / 
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in women's labor f6rce participation were primarily due "to economic 

necessity. Between 1890 and 19'20, the urban population rose rapidly, 

■ • ■ ■ « * j 
and the number of immigrants grew signif icantlyi as a r^^ult, men's 

wages were so loV thafwotaeri had to work in ordfer for the ^ family 

to survive. Diiring lihe 1930' s 'Depressiorf, 90% of all womin who worked 

' •." ' 3 - 

did so -for eoopomic reasons . ^ ' . » . * 

The labor shortage during World War II had a strong 'impacf» on 
women-'s emplo;yiQeht,- as , can be seen in the following changes: "(1) 
a 50 percent r::se in .women at work, <2) a large i?ise*-in wages, (3)- 
twice as many , wives at work, (4), four times as many women in unions., 
and (5) a^st change in the public's attitudfe toward women." 
Immediately aftier the war, however, many wome^n wer£ laid off or. 
fired to provic.e jobs f^ veterans; .the "percentage of women iti the 



total labor .force declined from 36 percent to 28 percent. . Although , 

V * * ^ 

• * 

women. were iirged- to stay home, care for children, and ^o their house- 
work,, more ^nd more women entered the labor force. <Since tlie 1950 's 
the percentage of vworking women has continued to accelerat'e. Be^w6en 

1947 and 1975 the female .population grew by 52 percent; during thb 

\ . ^ ' - ' 6 

same period the female' labor force increased by 123 percent. * . 

. ' One of the most significant change's in women'? labor force 

'participatiqn has been the dramatic increase of married women, .both . 

with and without .children. In 1950, only 25 percent of -the mafried ;^ 

women were -in the^labor force; by 1975: 44 percent of the married 

women worked outside the home.^ Although the labor force- par tici^ 

pation rate of married women with children has increased c)verai;L, 

the presence of yomger children is still associated with relatively 

lower participation rates.. In 1981, married women- of childbearing 

age 'with no children under the age of 18 had -a participation rate 

of 80 percent; in comparison," those women with children 6 to 17 

years old had a 65' percent parbicipation rate and .those^with children 

8 

under 6 years a ,48 percent rate. ' . . • 

Over th9/years the types of jobs performed *by women have., 
changed. A century ago, women' worked in a limited ntmiber of occu- 
pations. In 1880, 86.3 percent of all". women workers were employed 

' / 

as domestic workers, Jji^mdr esses, dressmakers, milliners, agricul- 

. -^.^?N . _ ^ * ^ • 

tural workers, cottoft and^'voolen mill operatives, teachers, and • 

restaurant and hotel workers. Today tte|e women working in almost 

9 • ■ 

every occupation. • . 

Since 1972 women have accounted for 67 .percent of the total 
increase in employment. Of the 11.1 million increase in employed 
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women, 84 'percent was' concent:i:ated in the following industrial ' 
groups: * professional and related seryices; viftiolesale ^nd retail 
trades^ finance, insurance, and real estate; '^nd manufacturing. 
' 'From 1972 to 1981, women tripled th^ir emptdyment * in the mining 
-industry and had an 86 percent employment .increase in business and 
repair services, t/omen accoxinted for approximately , one-half the 
emplojmient increase in both the managerial occupational group and 
in the blue/collar group. , ' , * 

Many factors have contributed to the increase in woQien's 
** 'labor force participation. The feminist movement, which began in 
the I960's and ir>creased in strength in the 1970' S, led -to a growing 
awareness among women of the different kinds of employment oppor- 
tioni'Eies. ^ Women realized .that they^'had a right^-to satisfying,. , 
^ challenging jobs outside the home. Women who postponed marriage or 
got divorced often had to work to .support themselves. Married \ 
womfen discovered that a second paycheck helped tcy, maintain or im- 
. prove *th6 fami'ly' s 'Standard of laving. ^ fact9r directly related 
to female labor force participation is the level of 'educational 
•attainment; participation in the work force is highest 'for women • 

with 4 or "more years of college and lowest for those who do not ^ 

11 ^ 

complete high school. 

THE MODERN LIFE STYLE V_.;'' 

The traditional feminine life-style was home.- oriented; women 
^ played two primary roles -- housewife and mother. In those roles 
women were considered dependent upon their husbands and subordinate 
to them; incapable of understanding world issues;' and interested 
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only in the affairs of the home, such as choking, cleaning", decora- 
ting, and' raising children. Friexian described that life style as- 
"the feminine mystique;", she characterized the resulting female 
stereot3T5e as "young and frivolous, almost childlike; fluffy, and 

feminine; passive; gaily content in a world of bedroom and kitchen, 

' - 12 . / . 

sex, babies, and home." 

In 1967, 60' percent of the adult American wOmen generally or 

definitely ^grepd with the "^statement : "A woman's place is in the 

V_ hogt^." However, in less than 10 years, the p^ercentage ^^f women 

13 

agreeing with that statement had decreased to 26 percent. Amott 

. • ajid Bengtson pointed^ out reasons .for the change: 

The role of "homemaker" is undervalued in the United States, 
where occupation is the key to the assignment-of role 
status, and achievement and monetary value tend to provide 
the criteria for social ranking. In contemporary America, 
women tend to absorb the saine values as the men with whom - 
they are educated, aiid to use these men as reference per- 
sonsv^in comparing social role rewards*. Educated women in, 
the homemaker only" role may feel a seftse of "relative 
deprivation"' in the distribution of social status. A 



"homemaker-plus" role (such as the addition of emplojmien^ 

: social recognition. ^ 



dep 

"ho: 

to homq duties), may promise greater social recogni 
Not only does the "homemaker- plus" role inc^rease social recognition, 
but it is also encouraged by contemporary socid^^. 

The increasing number 'of married working women has led McCall 
to coin the tenp, "wofkwife."^ The workwife "is combining two 
critical societal roles: . motlier/houpewife with emplojrment outside 
of the home, thus affecting- the lifestyle of an ehtire 'family 
xinit ."^^ \ More t^an one-half of 'the female population falls in this 
category. In addition to having new needs, these women have less 
time to satisfy them.^ , * ^ ^ 
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Although many, women have adopted^ .J:hg^^^bmemakef--plus" role., 

employjnent status i?' not the sole determliTLant of a modern life 

style. In a study condiibted by Reynolds , . Crask, and We.lls,^^^ • 

% * 

45 percent of the respondents indicated that they preferred a^ tradi 
tional marriage in whi^ch the husband assym^s responsibility for 
providing for the f airily and the wife runs tHe house and takes 
care of the childrerTT A modem marriage where the. husband and 
wife share responsibilities, including work,' homemaking , and .child- 
C4re,'was chosen by 54 percent of the, respondents,. The ^remaining', 
respondents some other arrangement, such as staying single. 

As Table 2 shows, women with a modern orientation tend^ to be 
youn'ger, better educated, employed, and' in a higher income bracket . 

In .their survey, Reynolds et a^l. found that women with a- 
modern orientation are less likely to enjpy housekeeping activities 
and are more inclined to avoid them than are women with a tradi- 
tional orientation. Modem females tend to agree that meal prepara 
tion should take as little time as possible, and^they are less apt 
^to bake from scratch. Emplojnnent staJtus, however, serves to 
moderate the housekeeping views expressed both by traditional 'and 
by modem women. The traditionally-oriented working wife is more 
likely to believe thdt meal preparation should take little time 
and less likely to bake from scratch than is the non -working 

traditional wife. Reynolds et al.. suggest that^this demonstrates 

17 ' * 

a ^'practical coping with realities." 

Modern women are more interested in booking* attractive to 

males and in wanting to look different from others. Traditionally- 
oriented working women' are also interested in attractiveness, but 
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fABLE 2 . 

DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE OF TRADITIONAL *AND MODERN -WOMEN 



ITEM 



TRApiTIONAfe 



MOMRN . 









34% 


m " 


Under 25 






' 66% , 






• 




64% 






^ 


44% 

*T *T ^» 


56% ' 


A • 








' 52% 








58% 


' 42% 


EDUCATION 










» bonie coj.J.ege euq nxgner 






Any 


- 50% 


High School and lower 






60% 


. . 50% 


• 

EMPLOMNT . ^ - 






** 




Employed 






26% 


56% 


Not EniD loved 






74% 


44% 


FAMILY INCOME 










■ Upder $4,000 




t 


4% 


4% 


^ $4,000-8,000 






16% 


13% 


$8,000-10,000 






10% , 


10% 


$10,000-15,000 






32% . 


zn 


$15,000-20,000 






• 18% 


■24% 


$20,000-or over 






20% 


22% 


DWELLING UNIT 










Apartment 






5% 


11% 


One Family Home 






83% 


.• 76% 


Other 






12% 


^ 13% 



SOURCE: Fred D. Rejmd'lds, Melvin R. Crask, and William D. Wells, "The Modern 
Feminine Life Style," Journal of Marketing 41_(July 1977); 39. 
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their point of reference is other women. Modern women are more 
. likely to consi'der themselves cosmopolitan, ^self-confident, and 

mobile, they are more financially optimistic and tend to have 

' 18 

more liberal attitudes- toward life, social change^^aad business. 

V. Women with a modem orientation are mor^ likely to participate 

in strenuous leisure activities and to be--^concerned about physical 

conditioning. ^ Working women, both modem ai^d traditional, tend 

to engage in a greater variety ^of leisure activities. It is 'possible 

that their greater participation in those activities is a fianction 

19 ' . ' 

of higher income levels. 
» » * . 

Since -the modem life style is related to more factors than 

just ^employment status, it is important to avoid stereotj^jing the 

* 20 

"working woman.'' Bartos compared working and non-working women. 
Among working women, "there are* 'some who consider their work "just 
a job" aiid others who feel they have a career; among non-working * 
housewives, some prefer to, stay at home, while others plan to vJbrk 
in the future. In the late'1970's, approximately 63 percent off 
tfie wor^cing women fell in the "just, a job" category and 37 percent 
in the "career" category; of the non-working housewives, 59 per-' 
cent were happy at home, aijid 41 -percent planned to work. ' ^ 

When Bartos examined the life styles and self-concepts of 
the women, she found distinct differences between tfhe* groups*. 'The 
"stay at home" housewives have the lowest education level of the 
four groups-, and the "career" working women have the highest. 

-The "plan to work" housewives are the youngest group, and' the 

/ 21 ^ ' 

"stay at' home" housewives are the oldest g-roup. 
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The "career" womei;! consider themselves broad-minded, 
dominating, frank, efficient, and independent; they have the 
strongest self-images. The "stay at home" housewives consider 
themselves kind, refined,, and reserved; they are less lilcely to., 
feel brave, stub*bom, dominating or egocentric. The "plan to work" 

housewives have much more in common with the working women, both 

^ . / ' 

the "career" group and ttfe "just a job" group. ■ -The "plan to work" 

housewives describe themselves as creative and affectionate; .they 

also feel more- tense, stubborpi, and*" awkward than tbe other groups. 

The 'working, women and the "plan to work"^ housewives *have more of 

a sense of parr tner ship with their husbands and a feelirtg of "family 

teamwork. * ' -^^ - 

Venkatesh has summarized the consequences of the feminist 

movement and its^ impact on life styles: . 

• The. women's moveirfent is both a cause and san effect of . 
changes in the social values and in the social system. ' ' / 

V. • Life styles of women' will be significantly affected, 
with some bearing on economic behavior of consumers 
at large. , * s. - 

.Traditional household ''decision making will undergo 
significant changes. 

• The-economic-s of the housej;xold are changing, especially 
in » the allocation of women's time in acquiring and , . 
processing commodities. 

f^^^^As a result of anticipated' changes in the life styles 
^ qf women, wev can expect changes in'' the life styles of - 
men. ^3 s ^ . , . , ^ 



COnSUMER BEHAVIOR . " . 

• The changes , in women's "femployment status and in tl^ii?" J-ife- 
styl'e orientation heve 'affected consumer behavior in a variety of 
ways. Changes are apparent not only in' the traditionally female 
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areaa, such as food-shopping , 'but also dn traditionally non-female 
areas, s^ch as^ automobile and, travel purchases. The types of - 
products purchas>ed are different; ' shopping patterns have changed 
considerably;' decigion-making respbnsibilities have shifted. 

Because employed women typically spend about 60 to 70 hours 

a. week working at home and on the job, 'time is a critical variable 

' L • ' ' 24 ' ^ 

in determining the products" and .services that women fteed. For 

many products, price is Less important than convendetice, ayaila-\ 

bilit)?, Service, and time savings. Significant changes have 
• - • * 

ocQurred in food- shopping 'behavior. Working wives are more likely 
to purchase prepared foods. or convenience foods, to take whatever 
meat is available, and to skip items on their shopping lists be- 
cause they are in a hurry. They also shop less often and prefer 
to sho^ in the afternoon and evening-, or on Saturday and Sunday. 
Frequently, these women shop;at convenience stores rather than 
at supermarkets. Working wives often delegate , food- shopping 

duties to Qther members pf the family .-- to husbatids or" teenage ^ . 

27 ' . » ■ • ; 

children. - . . ' ' 

Working women are more likely to buy expensive appliances 

arid. household equipment, such as microwave ovens and food processoi^s 

Their additional incpme allows them to justify expenditures on 

labor-saving devices.- Working wives Are. more casual arid less 

guilt-ridden about housekeeping; consequently, they tend to be less 

interested in choosing among household care, products . The types 

'of home furnishings selected tend to. be casuarl and easy to maiijitain 

Because many household duties 'are shared by "the Entire family , 
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traditionally female appliances, such as vacuum cleaners, have 

28 • • - 

taken on ^ unisex image. ' • 

Since advancement in busines? ris often associated, witii being 
5^ung, wofKitrfwomen tend to '"femphasize youthful appearance'. While 

'traditional women ^report greater usage of lipstick and^ hairspray , 
the .modern women have higher usage levels for ^^e makeup and sun 
tan,l6tion.'^^ When selecting clothes, working wives, consider not 
only a/ blattering fifC, but also suitability for work. They are 
more likej.y to shop in t:he evenings, to use the same store for all 

/Clothing purchases, and to purchase' in a depar^ent store rather _ 

30- ' ^ 

than a 'specialty shop. .... ' < 

. • \The concern with youthful appearance and physical conditioning 
is also. -apparent in the leisiare-time activities' of working womert. • 
'when 'asked, about "leisure-time -activities , working '•wives were less 
likely to mention yardwork, shopping,' or cooking, and more likely 
to merition boating, camping, and crafts A- comparison of work s 
status and leisure-t?ime activities shows thaf housewives favor 
liome- centered acti^^ities which are social in nature, "wMle working 
wiv^ -tend to be more^ sqlf-centerecTand to. engage in activities 

J. ' . ^ ' 31 * r 

which 'are less ' sociaj/iipd often removed, from the home. ^ 

' Working .women have su bs tantiall^r increased their use of suc^^ 

services- as life insurance, credit card's, travelers^ checks , airlinas 

< ,• - . * 

rehfeal .cars,- hotels,' and uestaurants. As an example, . the propor- 

■ . '. " ".(■'• 

tion of United Airline's business travelers who are f,6males m- ^ 

creased frbm 4 percent in 1974 to IS percent in 1981.^^ Among 

married women, the best customers for travel services and products 
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are the working wives with no children at home. However, the 

' * ^ X 33 

career-oriented working woman is. the prime customer for travel. 

. * Working .wiv^ have gained more equality in the decision- 
making process; working women make morfe independent decisions and 

^ . . 34 ' • 

have l^ss income restraints. This change in decision-making 

responsibility from a primarily male .task to a shared task has 

had impact upon all industries and ^ particularly upon those which 

were considered male-dominated. No longer can^a salesperson asstime 

that a woman's only function in the buying process is to choose 

the color, of a new cax or refrigerator.' 



* CONCLUSION 

In our society there have been significant changes in the 
status of women. In increasing numbers, women have entered the 
work force; they have become more than "just housewives." The 
role of women has shifted in response to social changes and has 
also been a factor leading^ to the social changes. In addition, 
t]ie changes in women's life styles have influenced and modified ^ 
men's life styles. * 

Women constitute a major marketing force. Any change in a 

working wife's consinner behavior is affecting not just one person, 

35 

but usually 3 or moire family members. Although working, is not 
'necessarily sjmonymous with a modem life style, it is closely 
related. Efforts to define consinner target markets have shown 
that the modern woman tends to be yoxmger, better educated, em- 
ployed, and. in a higher income bracket. She needs and wants ^ 
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products which are convBnient to bx|Y»aTjd to u§e; she is inter- 
ested in goods and services which^ comjilement her cosmopolitan 
^ life style and challeng'e 'her intellect^lly . 
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